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was served were placed before them. Fresh leaves were scattered all
over.1 When the priests arrived, they untied the fastenings of their
cloaks, examined the water-jars to see whether there were any
insects, washed their feet, sat on the small chairs and rested for a
while until the host, observing that the sun was nearly at its zenith,
announced: "It is the time."2

The priests sat in their places in the dining-hall for a meal
The undated Nalanda inscription of the reign of Yasovarmadeva,
who reigned in the first half of the sixth century (A. D. 533-34),
shows how one Malada brought clarified butter, curds, and distributed
daily rice with various preparations, curds, and copulous ghee to the
four monks, He again gave to the assembly of monks pure and
fragrant water, perfumed with the four objects (scents)3. These items
of food must have formed only some of the types of food which the
Buddhist monks were wont to consume, for it is known that a full
course dinner among the Buddhist priesthood was a much more
elaborate affair.

A clear idea of a Buddhist dinner can best be obtained by
observing the customs of entertainment on a fast (upavastha) day.
It was not a custom, at least in the seventh century, to recite a
prayer before meals. If the dinner was in the home of a host, he
cleansed his hands and feet, made an 'offering to saints (images of
arhats) at the upper end of the row of seats and then distributed
food to the priests. At the lowest end of the row an offering was
made to the mother Haritl4,

Then food was served. First one or two pieces of ginger about
the size of the thumb and a spoonful or half of salt were given to
every guest, on a leaf. He who distributed the salt, stretching forth
his folded hands, knelt upon the floor before the head priest and
muttered: "Welcome" (sampr$gatarn\ and then the latter said: " Serve
food equally". He who served the food, stood before the guests,
whose feet were in a line, bowing respectfully, while holding plates,
cakes, and fruits in two hands, and served them about one span away
from or above the priests' hands. Every other utensil or food was
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